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Part 1 


Do you remember that, before Easter, we had started a very general 
part on cinema and language, and this part was divided into two: one, 
asking the question: is cinema a language, or even a language without 
language ? And we had been led to confront our point of view with 
conceptions of linguistic inspiration. And then, this examination had 
led us to the second... to the second aspect of this part, namely, 
speech acts in the cinema and the role of these speech acts. So, during 
the holidays, you must have thought about all that. [1:00] 


Are there any for which it is necessary to add, or to return to points? 


A student: It is possible that the last time, we were not there, not in 
the course before Easter. 


Deleuze: Really? There were many who weren't there? Was there only 
one? Okay so I'm going... But it's going to go on its own, yes, because 
those who weren't there can't know and those who were there can't 
remember since... [Laughs] So everything is fine GOOD... 


I was saying: here, here is what is happening... [Pause] So we are 
sure: what are speech acts? Can we speak of cinematographic speech 
acts? And in what sense is a “speech act”? You feel [2:00] that this is 
going to be a part where we will obviously have to go beyond the 
point of view of speech acts; in particular, it will be necessary to 
consider that all acts of this nature are not necessarily "speech", but 
that there are musical acts; we are going to fall into this inextricable 
problem of cinema music or so-called cinema music, well many things. 
We are going to come across the problem of the general relations of 
the sound and the visual in the cinematographic image. 


But we were leaving, so there -- just for you -- we were starting from a 
very basic point of view, namely, what is going on? How is the 
distribution done in the mute? Because once again, [3:00] the mute 
has never been "mute" as has been said several times. The mute has 
never been mute, since the people, the people in the so-called mute 
image, do not stop talking. We just don't hear what they say. Good. 
But that all the same implies a certain distribution of the image. And 
you must have it present, very present in mind because otherwise, as 
what we have to do is very, seems enough... -- I promised you that it 
would not be difficult any more, and in indeed it is no longer difficult. 
-- But it requires that we progress little by little. And then there are 
points that are still so confusing for me that you will correct yourself. 


I say, in the case of the mute, you have two images, [4:00] but what 
are these two images? [Pause] One will be said to be “seen”, and the 
other will be said to be “read”: the subtitle. [Pause] Both of these 
images are visual. I can say roughly: there is no audiovisual image. 
You will immediately object to me: as early as silent, there were 
comments or, most often, music, ok, ok, outside the image. There was 
a commentator sometimes, not always, [5:00] 


and even more often there was a musical presence, either improvised 
by a pianist or even programmed. But, as they say, it did not "come" 
from the image. I say that the image for itself presented to us a seen 
image and a read image; both of these images were visual. 


They were visual in what sense? There were two kinds of visual 
images: the seen image and the read image, once said that seeing and 
reading constitute two functions of the eye. I am not saying at all that 
these are the only ones, but I am trying to open up to our future 
problems: the functions of the eye, it would be interesting to make a 
list of the functions of the eye. There is much more than seeing and 
reading. 


[6:00] For example, clairvoyance, if this name has a meaning, to be a 
clairvoyant is neither to see nor to read, it is something else again, 
huh? But for the mute, we stay like that: a seen image and a read 
image. [ Break] 


The image seen, I say, roughly corresponds to what [Emile] 
Benveniste calls the narrative. I'm not coming back to my problem of 
narration in the cinema, huh, all that -- I speak very, very... as simply 
as possible -- it's not at all that I'm changing my mind, it's that here I 
am talking about the simplest; I say the image seen presents us with a 
narrative, [Pause] a [7:00] story, in the mode of the "he", of the third 
person, which... [7:11] 


[ From this moment (until around minute 16) an increasingly delicate 
exchange begins between Deleuze and a student apparently with an 
intervention to present, the subject of which seems to be the cinema of 
the “second speaker” (i.e. i.e. modern) and not the silent cinema to 
which Deleuze initially addressed himself. Some of the remarks are 
difficult to understand because of the placement of the people] 


A student: You are still talking about [dumb]... 


Deleuze: Yeah...Already... 


The student: [Inaudible]... It's the day of the second speaking 
cinema... 


Deleuze: It is the day of?... 


The student: Second speaker, it's silent cinema, but it's the day of the 
second speaker, of the second speaker, and today you said it's the day 
of the second speaker. So the second talkie comes along, and you're 
there talking again [dumb] 


Deleuze: [Laughs] I don't understand... 


Student: You were on the first speaker and again, now you want to be 
the second speaker. 


Deleuze: No, I'm playing dumb here! [Laughs] I mute, but you don't 
notice. 


Student: So I want to talk. 


Deleuze: Do you want to talk? 


Student: Yes. 


Deleuze: So speak up! [8:00] 


Student: But in pure semiotics? 


Deleuze: No, sorry, you tell me that you want to talk... 


Student: Yes... 


Deleuze: I say to you: “Well, speak up”; I can't tell you what you're 
going to talk about. 


Student: Ah yes... So... I'm going to speak in pure semiotics, because 
that's the language I like, effective. It's beautiful, it's good to be in 
pure semiotics because, well, it's a completely funny position because 
in pure semiotics, like that, the positions are completely distinct. So, I 
don't know how I could start... 


Deleuze: It's good, it's good. You sit there... [Deleuze offers him his 
place] 


Student: No, no, no, I'm not going there! I'm not going there... 
[Reactions and laughter among the audience] 


Deleuze: [Addressing the participants] I ask you not to laugh because I 
feel that something is happening... [9:00] 


Student: Yes, that's your responsibility, pure semiotics! 


Deleuze: Yeah. 


Student: I will speak here. 


Deleuze: Yeah... 


Student: Yes if you let me... 


Deleuze: Yes, but let go of my shoulders [Laughs; apparently the 
student has placed herself behind Deleuze and is holding him] 


Student: Yes! But yes ! 


Deleuze: Lean on it, you'll be much better off! 


Student: No, no, I don't want your place. 


Deleuze : On va changer, on va changer... 


Student: No, no, I don't want your place! [In order to separate from 
her, Deleuze moves] 


Deleuze: Okay, so you sit there, you sit there. [Deleuze gets up, steps 
away from the microphone] You sit there and you will be fine. You 
have an idea ? 


Student: Yes, I have an idea. 


Deleuze: Very well then. 


Student: An idea... 


Deleuze: Go ahead! 


Student: It's a philosophical idea, it will be a bit difficult. 


Deluze: Very well. 


Student: Yes, my idea is: I love life and I love you. 


Deleuze: A good idea, yes... 


Student: Yes, it's pretty, isn't it? Not bad, huh? Because I don't know if 
you remember, Descartes, he said: “I think and therefore I am”; me it 
would be quite more that, 


[10:00] I live and I love you. 


Deleuze: Hum... So how is this semiotics? [Laughs; break] 


Student: Because I feel it... 


Deleuze: Do you feel it as semiotic? [ Break] 


Student: No, no, now you'll start interviewing me as always, and then 
you'll get to me wherever you want. 


Deleuze: Yeah. 


Student: Then I don't want any other treatment. 


Deleuze: Good.... So what do you want? 


Student: To live with you. [Laughs; break] 
Deleuze: Ah, you wouldn't be very unhappy... So obviously... [Pause] 
Student: Because that way we can also solve the whole first part of our 


program. For example, all the points you left us [11:00] unanswered... 


Do you remember ? So... I know very well what it means that thought 
comes from outside. 


That, I know very well. Comes from outside, [inaudible word], the 
body attracts interiority. Alright. 


After, the phrase “give me a body”. So. A body. “Give me a brain”. So. 


A brain. Give me one [inaudible word], that's all, I don't want to talk 
anymore. [Here, these are several key phrases presented during the 
previous year, in the Cinema 3 seminar] 


Deleuze: Yes, [Pause] but I'm not going to give you all that... [Pause] 
You're going to find all that on your own. 


Student: Yes, [inaudible word] because speech is there as a political 
act. 


Deleuze: Yes... And how is this a political act? 


Student: Because I ask. [12:00] 


Deleuze: Yes, but requests are not political acts. [Pause] A political 
act, in my opinion... 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: You have to think about it, huh? [Pause] There, you come to 
speak here, and these are things that are not ready to be said yet. You 
have to turn them around a bit more in your head. You have to think 
a lot before saying: “‘I love you’ is a speech act” [Pause] [13:00] and 

therefore it is semiotics. » You have to think about it... Do you have a 
job? 


Student: No, I would like, that's right, to start work. 


Deleuze: Are you going to start work on this? 


Student: Now, from now on. 


Deleuze: Yes, but all alone? You do not have... 


Student: No, how alone? With you ! [Pause] How alone? 


Deleuze: That's not how we work. We always work alone. Once the 
work is started, we meet, we ask... 


Student: Yes, but I also started, work is part of my life [inaudible], 
that's it. 


Deleuze : [ Propos inaudible] 


The student: The speech act... 


Deleuze: ... the speech act, but you have to do it [14:00] your way. 


Student: Exactly... [inaudible] 


Deleuze: That you are...? 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: What you do now for work, it works for you. [Pause] You 
make a statement that you are going to work [Pause] or that you have 
worked, that is not work. [Pause] Here's what to do, listen to me. 
You're going to go home, and then you're going to prepare some 
answers for next time [Pause] and a way of saying, 


[15:00] to tell all of us how you design a speech act. That's what we 
have to do, and like that, we're going to work. But today, we must not 
stay. So. [Deleuze starts to get up] See you next Tuesday... [Pause] 


Student: Goodbye! 


Deleuze: Goodbye, see you Tuesday. 


The student: How to design a speech act? 


Deleuze: That's it. [Deleuze returns to his place] 


Student: That's the point... 


Deleuze: And how exactly what you said, I don't know what, "I love 
you" is a speech act... 


Student: Ah yes, very well... 


Deleuze: How it is a speech act. [ Break ; the student is heard leaving] 


Deleuze: [He speaks very softly] I apologize to [16:00] you, but you 
know, there was a time, there was a time when Paris 8 was in 
Vincennes, or this, or this type -- some of you know this and have 
experienced it -- where this type of... There were two types of 
intervention, a rough but very reasonable intervention, and a type of 
intervention because someone was going evil. I know this young girl is 
in bad shape right now... [Brief pause in recording] 


[16 :37] 


... when we confided, in the past I had a lot more toughness, more 
toughness, and a lot more skill. [Pause] As I got older, so much pity 
came to me, [17:00] not an offensive pity, so much pity that I feel 
almost helpless... I thought it was over, that it wouldn't happen more, 
huh? [ Break] 


I would say that the question of hospitalization is always something 
very, very delicate. And there are cases where, I know there are cases 
where only hospitalization is good. I hope that... 


I hope it's not, that this lady's case isn't, isn't there, but I'm concerned 
because it really does look like a delirious little puff. [18:00] So to tell 
you everything, because here I owe you an explanation, she landed at 
my house this week with a proposal of the same type. So she's in a 
state of, she's in a state of crisis. 


[Pause] Does anyone here know her? 


Student: I saw her sometimes [inaudible words]. [ Break] 


Deleuze: Have you known her for a long time? 


Student: No, no. I have known her since this year. 


Deleuze: But you don't live in the same place, do you? 


Student: No, no. 


Deleuze: Me, I have the feeling of a kind of -- to speak technically 
[19:00] -- of a kind of manic episode. 


Student: I don't know, I spoke with her... 


Deleuze: You don't know if she's had depressions already, or... 


Student: No. That is to say [Inaudible remarks]. She wants to 
experience something, I see it like that... But perhaps [inaudible word] 
this activity is precisely philosophical work, I see it like that. And she 
told me that she was better today, precisely... 


Deleuze: There is nothing offensive, what bothers me in what you say 
is that you do not seem to see that it is someone who is temporarily 
ill. 


Student: No, she just told me that she wanted to, that she wanted to 
speak [20:00] and make an intervention. That's what she told me. 


Deleuze: Do you believe in it? 


Student: I don't know. [long pause] 


Deleuze: You don't know anything, you don't know if it is followed? 


Student: No, no. [ Break] 


Deleuze : Bon. [ Pause] [21:00] 


Student: You know that for me she is [inaudible] listening or 
[inaudible], I can see that. 


Deleuze: She listens abnormally. 


The student: No, that is to say that his behavior, for me, is normal, 
but... 


[ Pause] 


Deleuze: His behavior is not normal. [ Break] 


Student: But I'm surprised because she didn't tell me that she went to 
see you; she telephoned me yesterday, and she said to me: “tomorrow 
I would like to speak”. 


Deleuze: Keep it a secret. 


Student: Yes, well, if she wants to say something. She told me... 
[inaudible] 


[22:00] ... I don't know, I see it like that. 


Deleuze: You are reassuring... I don't see it that way. 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: Yes, yes, yes, yes... 


Student: I mean that all the time [23:00] that I was looking at her like 
that, here among the others, I noticed that she was completely 
absorbed by your personality, by your presence, for example, that she 
was completely taken. She talks to you in such a way that I don't 


know why she was there, she has nothing... [Inaudible] I wouldn't say 
that you were 


[Inaudible] about her, but in a way that I understand that she 
considers you, like many of us, and without any flattery, much 
younger than us. You did well to speak to her very gently about I don't 
know what, and I understand that you are quite the opposite, and that 
you, for her as for many of us, therefore seem to do everything young 
as you are [Inaudible remarks]... [24:00] Well, it seems to me that 
really, without exaggerating, it would be good for you to talk to her 
for a while to show her that you are not everything totally young! 


[Laughter] That's how I see it... [words inaudible through laughter] 
No, that's a problem... [words inaudible through laughter] 


Deleuze: Only yes, there is only one drawback, which is that this task 
is that of a psychoanalyst. [Pause] So indeed, even assuming that the 

feeling you are saying is shared by some of you, that does not prevent 
this room from being moderately normal. [Laughs] 


A student: [Inaudible] [25:00] He is a [inaudible] sentimental 
[inaudible] 


passionate about [ Inaudible] you talked about love [ Inaudible]... It 
seems to me that she is prone to crises compared to what she was 
before, or she simply had a kind of philosophical exaltation. 


Deleuze: Yes, yes, yes, yes exactly. No, there is a threshold that she 
has crossed. So me, I don't believe much, you know, even... to take 
away any pejorative meaning from what I'm saying because, [26:00] 
whatever the word, even in the hysterical scenes, the theatricalization, 
maybe that explains something. [Pause] I hate it, it puts me back ten, 
fifteen years. 


Alright, well... Let's go back. [ Break ; Deleuze coughs] I'm afraid she's 
doing something. 


[27:00] I mean, it seems to me more than a disturbance in action 
behavior, than a disturbance of ideas... Well, I don't know, I don't 
know... Oh there there! Good. So on that, I don't know what I wanted 
to say anymore. 


But you see, you have the image seen, the image read, and that is the 
domain of visual images in silent cinema. [Pause] So I added, the 
image seen, let’s basically assimilate it, at the visual level, to what 
Benveniste in his linguistic studies calls “the story”. Indeed, it is done 
in the third person; it presents events to us. You feel, it's very simple, 
it's a bet, it's a bet... The intertitle, the image read, would refer to 
what in his linguistics, Benveniste calls discourse, by distinction with 
narrative. A speech act is read. 


[Pause] This is no longer the domain of the third person “he”. But the 
speech act, according to Benveniste, involves [29:00] the first two 
people who are the only real people. 


"He" is a false person according to Benveniste, -- it's very... we'll see 
indeed, Benveniste has always done a linguistics that we could call 
personalist or personological -- you see the only two real people, it's " 
I" and "you". And if the discourse is distinguished from the narrative, it 
is because the discourse brings together an "I and a "you", which are 
expressed there, for example, as she said, in the form "I love” or “I will 
kill you”. 


I would add that [Pause] -- and we have seen — [30:00] that the 
intertitle may well mark, for example "I love you" or make us read "I 
love you" or "I going to kill you”, the fact that it is read and not heard 
has great consequences; namely: we read it as if the fact that we read 
it already makes it tend towards an indirect discourse. I'm not saying, 
having often used this function, 


-- especially not of this notion -- I am not saying above all a free 
indirect discourse. I say “an indirect discourse” in the classic sense of 
the term: indirect discourse. When I read the subtitle "I'm going to kill 
you", I read it as "he says he's going to [31:00] kill her, kill him." That 
is, there is no ordinary indirect speech. Benveniste, well, there too -- if 
I hang on to him for a moment -- 


has foreseen this situation very well and shows how indirect 
discourse, in contrast to discourse which, for its part, directly relates 
"I" to "you", indirect discourse is like a projection of discourse towards 
or onto the narrative but does not nevertheless retains its belonging to 
discourse. It belongs to speech. Simply it [32:00] takes a form where 
the discourse becomes 
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combined with the story. Indirect discourse would be precisely this 
function of integrating discourse into the narrative. It's all relatively 
clear. 


I was telling you, therefore, the problem of the mute -- and above all, 
that, we must not neglect it, because, when we find ourselves in 
modern cinema, we will find that again -- it is: to ensure the 
interlacing of the two visual images. There is no audiovisual image in 
the silent, if we leave aside for the moment the problem of the 
cinema, of the accompanying music. And the music, once again, we 
can only discuss it later. So there is no audiovisual image. There is an 
intertwining of two visual images, referring to two functions of sight 
[33:00]: seeing and reading. 


What is read -- I insist, sorry for insisting because we are going to 
have results afterwards so surprising, in my opinion, that I have to 
insist on these platitudes [Pause] -- these two images are distinct: 
what is seen is not read; what is read is not seen although the eye 
operates in both. From then on, I say, the problem of silent cinema, it 
will be -- except in the case where it will remove the subtitle or the 
intertitles, which will happen in a certain number of cases but quite 
late in the silent film [34: 00] -- this will be the interlacing of the two 
visual images: the seen and the read. And, I'm just going to indicate, 
as to the history of silent film -- then that would be a meager 
contribution -- but I'm just saying that, as far as I know, there are two 
ways of ensuring this intertwining, and that these two manners posed 
very significant aesthetic problems. 


First way: ensure real vu-lu blocks, [Pause] and it was, it seems to me, 
the great Soviet way, first with [Dziga] Vertov, then with [Sergei] 
Eisenstein. And [35:00] on this point, Vertov is right, I believe, to 
consider that Eisenstein took something from him, namely: this way in 
which Vertov managed, at the beginning of his work, real blocks of 
images seen-images read . This can be accompanied by very advanced 
graphic research, or relatively advanced, for example, the intertitle 
dealing with a liquid background, deformed letter, magnifying letter, 
decreasing letter... Take, I remind you once again, the example of 
Eisenstein: "brothers, brothers 


in "October" [1927] where "brothers, brothers, brothers" [36:00] is 
written bigger and bigger. 


[ Deleuze indicates that it is rather the "Battleship Potemkin" (1925), 
in L'Image-Temps, p. 


294] I recalled that the cartoons of [D.W.] Griffith, if Griffith felt the 
need to sign his own cartoons, it was because he not only attached 
importance to the content, there was a very important graphic 
research in Griffith. [See the direct correspondence of this part of the 
session with L’Image-Temps, chapter 9, part 1] 


Second way of ensuring interlacing: these are injections. We will make 
injections of writings in the read image, in the seen image, sorry. We 
will make scriptural injections, injections of writing into the image 
seen, for example, a cemetery with crosses that include — I don’t know 
what we call that? [Pause] [37:00] Finally, you see, what -- 
inscriptions, with crosses that have inscriptions on them, or else, a 
letter. [Pause] There, you see that the case is more complicated, but 
this time, on the same image, it's one and the same visual image with 
two kinds of elements: elements seen and elements read, scriptural 
elements. [ Break] 


Here, on this very point -- I will conceive all kinds of developments on 
these intertwinings and... -- but I quoted you an example, and one of 
the best examples, in Buster Keaton. I 
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asks even if at Buster Keaton, it is not very frequent, it is very, very 
frequent -- for example, take in the burlesque -- it is very frequent that 
a poster [38:00] arrives in the picture seen. Or, think of interiors, the 
whole problem of interiors in silent cinema, interiors to present, in 
effect, calendars which are to be read, or captions which are to be 
read. I cited the example of Buster Keaton's "Laws of Hospitality" 
[1923, "Our Hospitality"]. So. That's my starting point. 


From where the question bursts, I mean the question that I wanted to 
make burst, it is: well, what happens when the speech act is no longer 
read but heard? I will define speaking in the most rudimentary way in 
the form [39:00]: the speech act ceases to be read and is heard. 
[Pause] We want to say immediately, well, it's quite simple what is 
happening: the image becomes audiovisual. In my opinion, absolutely 
not. The cinematographic image at the first stage of speaking is not an 
audiovisual image. For what ? If I even try, sorry, to clarify to make 
things [40:00] a little easier for you, in my opinion the cinema will 
only become audiovisual much later, and, under the influence of 


television. It is television that will make an audiovisual image 
possible. This is why, for me, the most important break in cinema, for 
me and for many others, the most important break in cinema is not 
talkies. The big break is the post-war period, and coincidentally, it 
coincides with the advent of television. We leave aside for the moment 
how the television image would be an audiovisual image. What I 
notice [41:00] already is that, for me, the relationship between 
cinema and television is quite simple; we'll find them, we'll meet them 
later, so I'm stepping forward to fix ideas. 


We will meet them later in what form? We always talk about a kind of 
crisis: the television that killed cinema or is in the process of killing 
cinema. It seems true to me and it seems false to me. For me, the 
diagram is a little more complicated: it is that television had the 
power, brought the power of an audiovisual image. Only this power in 
its profound nullity and in its elimination of all the people who had 
something to say on television, that is to say a means of really using 
television, [42:00] therefore in its profound nullity which has reasons, 
there are reasons, has never been able to effect this power. 


Audiovisual was the power of television, it never realized it. When I 
say " 


never”, I exaggerate. Suppose she rarely realized it. 


On the other hand, the cinema seized in television a power of which it 
had had no idea and which it was going to take on the task of 
realizing. Him, in the second stage of speaking, he would access an 
audiovisual image, which television inspired, but which television was 
unable to fill itself, to provide itself. So much so that the great post- 
war filmmakers are haunted by television. And if television is what it 
is today, if it is killing [43:00] cinema, it is for a very simple reason: it 
is because a fundamental dam has formed, which prevented the great 
film authors from making television. 


But if you take the great post-war filmmakers, all of them, to my 
knowledge, are haunted by television. For what ? Because they 
discover thanks to television the possibility of an audiovisual image. 
Television can't do it; they filmmakers know how to do it. And they 
would find it very normal to pay tribute to it on television since that is 
where it is best done. I quote some names, in what is important, since 
the War: 
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[Orson] Welles, [ Pause] [44 :00] [Alfred] Hitchcock, [ Pause] 
[Roberto] Rossellini, [Jean-Luc] 


Godard, the Straubs [Jean-Marie Straub and Danièle Huillet], all their 
work... I'm not saying that all their work is made for television, but all 
their work is made with a view towards television. We will have to 
ask ourselves -- we will encounter this problem -- how to explain, for 
example, that the end of Rossellini's work is largely a television work. 
[Pause] So, I suppose, [45:00] you see, it's not enough for cinema to 
be talking to become audiovisual. Cinema will become audiovisual in 
complex relationships with television, in my opinion, after the war. 
But he will be speaking, he will have been speaking for a long time. [ 
On this subject, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 328-330; on Rossellini, belief 
and art, see L’Image-Temps, p. 222; see also the discussion on 
Rossellini in Session 3, 13 


November 1984, as well as the interview between Rossellini, Eric 
Rohmer and Francois Truffaut in the collection The politics of authors 
(Paris: Champs libre, 1972; Editions Cahiers du cinema 2001), pp. 
80-110] 


And when sound or talking cinema is established, why does the image 
not become audiovisual by that very fact? Sound is heard, speech is 
heard. All right. [Pause] But in what capacity? [Pause] It is heard -- 
and I am not yet saying it is seen, 


[46:00] at least not yet, I'm not saying it yet -- I'm saying it's heard, 
but it's heard as a specific component of the visual image. It is heard 
in the visual image as a specific component of this image. It is not 
heard as a sound image. It is not heard as a sound image in such a 
way that one could distinguish sound image from visual image; it is 
understood as a specific component of the visual image, [Pause] that 
is to say as anew dimension. And understand well, as heard as it is 
heard, or rather as it is heard, the sound, 


[47:00] speaking appear as a specific dimension of the visual image... 
Yes? 


A student: [inaudible question] 


Deleuze: Yes, sorry, yes, it will be for later, if I say it now as we are... I 
make advances, sometimes I'm right, sometimes I'm wrong because it 


engages... but it will be a problem: how is the television image an 
audiovisual image and not the cinematographic image? This is a 
problem that you are quite right to say that it will have to be solved, it 
will be necessary to say how... 


So I say: the sound image as heard is a specific dimension or 
component of the visual image, [Pause] [48:00] i.e. a new component, 
it did not exist Before. For what ? It is that, as [Béla] Balazs says very 
well -- who is a great critic of the beginnings of talkies -- as Balazs 
says very well -- but at this stage, he does not present the other stage 
-- with talking, there is no sound image. [ On Balazs, see session 10 of 
the seminar on Cinéma 1, February 22, 1982, and also L’Image-Temps, 
pp. 294-295] 


We absolutely cannot speak of a sound image. The microphone 
[Pause] is not at all an image device, there is not at all a sound 
image... We hear -- the microphone makes us hear -- a voice: it is not a 
sound picture. [Pause] [49:00] The microphone is not at all to the ear 
what the camera or even the screen is to the eye. [Pause] The 
microphone will put the sound or speaking component into the visual 
image, but it will never constitute a sound image distinct from the 
visual image. 
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You hear what the people you see are saying. Don't object to me yet: 
what about off-screen? There you immediately feel what I will answer 
to the objection, but there too, I will not be able to develop it until 
later, but the off-screen, we must not have any illusions, it is obvious 
that it is an addiction of the visual image. [50:00] The off-screen is a 
belonging, a dependency of the visual image. So, even if I were 
already invoking -- which is too early for my analysis -- even if I were 
already invoking the existence of off-screen sounds and words, that 
wouldn't change the problem at all. The sound, the speaking are heard 
as components of the visual image. 


What does that mean? Well, that means that... and that only applies if 
they "make us see" something, the speaker must make us see as 
heard... Iam not yet saying that he is himself- even seen. I add that 
later, I will try to show that the speaking, [51:00] in fact, is seen, that 
the word is seen, that the sound is seen, but for the moment this is not 


my object. . I say as heard, the speaking and the sound, being specific 
components of the visual image, therefore new components, new 
dimensions of the visual image, must make us see something in this 
image. 


And what will he show us? There, I advance to immediately give my 
diagram. What he's going to show us, it's going to give us a lot of 
worry. What is speaking? What does the fact of sound and speaking 
make us see in the visual image that we could not see in the silent? 
[Pause] [52:00] He's showing something that didn't appear freely in 
the mute, [Pause] or if you prefer, if you remember our analysis of the 
mute image, it all looks as if the image seen under the action of sound 
and speaking was in a way 


"denaturalized". [Pause] What will be the consequence? Insofar as the 
sonorous and the speaking makes us see something - supposing it to be 
true, I haven't yet justified any of this -- 


Supposing that the sound and the speaking, as specific components of 
the visual image, make us see something in the visual image, it will be 
necessary to say, conversely, that [53:00] the visual image tends more 
and more , as visual, to be readable. [Pause] What the speaker is 
going to make me see in the visual image is something readable; the 
visual image will tend to become legible on its own account. 


There I need, all of a sudden, a little diagram, because that's, that's 
what interests me. [ We hear the sound of Deleuze moving towards 
the painting] If I put my visual situation there, [ Pause; Deleuze writes 
on the board] I have: image seen-image read, [54:00] but these are 
two images. 


Situation of the speaker: it was not a sound image. Again, I don't see a 
sound image at this point; I see an auditory component heard, an 
auditory component of the image, of the visual image. [ Break ; 
Deleuze writes on the board] As the auditory component of the visual 
image, the sound and the speaking make me see something in the 
image. [ Break ; Deleuze writes on the board] [55:00] Conversely, as 
the auditory component of the visual image makes me see something 
in the visual image, the visual image tends to become readable on its 
own account, as sight . 


The speech act, as heard -- I insist on the "as heard" which is essential 


the speech act as heard makes me see something in the visual image, 
which visual image, therefore, tends to become readable as visual. 
While just now, in 
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the mute, the image read and the image seen, [56:00] the readable 
image and the visual image, these were two distinct images. There it 
will be as a visual image that it tends to be read, and it will be as 
heard that the auditory component makes something seen in the 
visual image. But what it shows in the visual image; it will be at the 
same time the movement by which the visual image tends to become 
readable, readable as sight. [Deleuze seems to return to his place] I 
mean, logically, I feel sure of myself, but that's why I wanted to place 
this diagram. I don't know if it's intelligible or completely 
unintelligible, we leave it like that. Do you understand a little or not 
at all? I mean, not [57:00] understanding in the sense of proving me 
right, but understanding in the sense of...? We'll see since we're going 
to get down to business. I will come back to it. GOOD. 


Admittedly, the microphone does not constitute a sound image. That's 
acquired. Good. But speaking and sound with the microphone form an 
auditory component of the visual image and, as such, make me see 
something in the visual image. Again, it's that something, see, it's a 
perfect circulation. Conceptually it seems to me that it holds. Ah yes, 
that's the main thing, I could stop there. And at the same time, what is 
thus seen in the visual image, under the effect of the speech act, will 
cause the visual image to become readable as visual. 


[58:00] See the enormous difference with silent cinema, where, once 
again, the reading was addressed to the read image by difference with 
the seen image, whereas there, it is the seen image which will hold, 
which will tend on its own account to become legible. Hence this 
paradox of an image readable as visual. So I would say, from silent to 
the early stages of talkies, there's a total redistribution... [Recording 
pause] [58:46] 


Part 2 


[Deleuze returned to his place] ... Let’s try to see more clearly. 
Namely, we hold the question: what does [59:00] the speaking 
component make us see? See, we have two questions. 


Exactly, that is, first question: how does the speaking component 
make us see something in the visual image? Second question: how 
does the visual image, therefore, tend to become readable as visual? 
For me, the two questions seem clear; they may be false, they may be 
badly posed. It will be up to you to say. [ Break] 


The answer would be, if I give my answer right away -- it must be so 
complicated; I didn't think it was so complicated, [60:00] in my head 
it's less complicated than that; how it happens, I don't know -- my 
answer, I give it away so that you follow 


: it is that the mute image, as we have seen, the image seen in the 
mute, was composed, was a naturalized image, good, that is to say 
which presented to us structures, situations, resulting actions and 
reactions. What the auditory component will make us see in the visual 
image, what is it? This is what should be called "interactions", 
interactions as interaction, the interaction between visible things. The 
speech act, as heard, makes us see [61:00] interactions, while the 
mute image was condemned to make us see only actions and 
reactions. [Pause] This is at least one answer: what does the speech 
act make me see in the visual image? Answer: it makes us see 
interactions. [Pause] Or, let's admit, if only according to the word, 
that the interaction is not the same thing as an action-reaction set. 
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Well, what is an interaction? [Pause] Let's go back to Benveniste -- 
[62:00] it would be a hypothesis, he gives us at least a hypothesis -- 
Benveniste would say to us: an interaction is a relationship between 
the two authentic people: "I" and " you”. [Pause] Which implies what? 
This implies that the speech act is defined by people. And indeed, for 
Benveniste, a speech act is defined by the first two people he will call 
[“sui-referential”, see next paragraph]... [Recording interrupted] 
[1:02:58] 


[63:00] ... or what linguists call “shifters” more generally, shifters -- 
you correct my English — shifters [Deleuze pronounces the French 
word, “sheef-taire”]; there we recognize innocent souls, it's not bad 
what I'm saying, innocent souls who have remained pure of all 
linguistics... -- So, let's keep "sui referential", but it's the same thing: 
what is -what I" ? “I” is the one who says “I”. [Pause] What do you 
see? “I” is the one who fills the instance of enunciation by saying “I”. 
“IĮ” in this sense is “sui-referential”. 


[Pause] [64:00] It is in this sense that Benveniste says: "I" and "you" 
are the only two authentic persons, since "I" and "you" are self- 
referential, while "he" absolutely is not. [ On the “sui-referential”, see 
Benveniste, Problems of General Linguistics (Paris: Gallimard, 1966), 
p. 263, 274] 


So Benveniste could define the speech act as the interaction between 
two self-referential terms. In this way, he gives himself the persons, 
and it is by the persons that he defines “act of speech”. [Pause] And 
indeed, [65:00] for those who have not studied linguistics at all, I 
remind you that, at about the same time, the linguist [J.L.] Austin and 
the linguist Benveniste came across this problem of the speech act 
which consists of what? Well, how do we define the act of speech? 
There is a speech act in the narrowest sense when [Pause] I do 
something by saying it, when I do something by saying it. Do 
something [66:00] by saying it: if I say “close the window”, I am not 
doing something by saying it. If I say "I'm walking 


I don't walk around saying "I walk around". If I say "I open the 
session", I open the session by saying "I open the session". If I say “I 
order”, I order by saying “I order”. 


So there are acts that I do by saying it, by saying it and by the simple 
fact that I say it. If I say "I promise to be clearer next time", whether it 
is a false promise or not, I make a promise by saying "I [67:00] 
promise". 


See why from there, Benveniste will say that a speech act refers to the 
two authentic persons, taken in their authentic sense, and he will even 
be led to say that "I am walking", there, the "I" is an ersatz of the 
person because, if I say "I'm walking", the 


“I” is homogeneous with a “he”. So he's not a real person. When I say " 


I order", "I order you to shut up", [Pause] [68:00] I do an act saying "I 
order you 


", I do an act. And this act, well, I don't do it when I say “he orders”. If 
I say "he declares the meeting open", if I say "I declare the meeting 
open", three small points, there must be a condition, the meeting is 
open because I say “I declare the meeting open”, I do something by 
saying it. This is what Austin will call the perlocutionary -- no, what 
am I saying? -- the illocutionary, the illocutionary. The speech act is 
illocutionary. [ Break] 


[69:00] -- No, by the way, I'm wrong; ah, yes, yes, yes, we are not 
there yet precisely because I wanted to avoid going through the 
consequences of the illocution, forgive me. -- 


This is what Austin calls the performative, the performative: "I order", 
"I promise", "I declare the session open", etc. 
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So I say: the speech act is defined by the presupposition of persons 
grasped in their linguistic authenticity, that is to say, grasped as self- 
referentials. See? Obviously there are all sorts of difficulties -- here I 
don't want to insist -- there are all sorts of difficulties because how to 
explain [70:00] in particular that it is not enough to say "I declare the 
meeting open" for the session to be opened? It has to be someone 
qualified, socially qualified. Benveniste will have to explain that: the 
person "I" who says " 


I”, being the source of the obligation. Good. [Pause] there, Benveniste 
is very quick because there, it concerns sociology, it concerns the 
sociological field, but which are all the same very important for 
linguistics since, in fact, all verbs, all verbs in the first person , are not 
performatives. Once again “I walk” is not a performative. In any case, 
it is only in the performative that the persons "I", "you", 


[71:00] effect their heterogeneity with the "he", with the third person. 
[ Break] 


I am content to insist on: where does this source of social obligation 
come from? Well, for those interested in this problem, there is a very 
long discussion of the linguist [Oswald] Ducrot, in a very fine book 


Dire et ne pas dire, Hermann edition [1972], a very long discussion of 
Ducrot with Benveniste, d-u-c-r-o-t . Me, for reasons, I don't want to, 
we'd need a whole session, [72:00] I say to myself, you see, the speech 
act, it's not possible to do it. defined by a “linguistic personology”. I 
am not even invoking this story of the need to bring in a source of 
social obligation. I would like to insist on another aspect; I would like 
to insist on another aspect than that underlined by Ducrot. 


I would say that it seems to me that the act of speech is fundamentally 
something which circulates, which propagates. I mean: he is in 
motion, which suits us for the cinema. Indeed, it is a case of 
movement. [Pause] And the "I"-"you", I [73:00] would not see in it a 
primary datum or a presupposition of the speech act. I would see it as 
a consequence of the fact that there is circulation of the speech act. 
[Pause] Under what conditions? Understand that by saying this, I am 
committing to something. Because if I said: yes, there is circulation of 
the speech act between an "I 


» and a « you », it wouldn’t do at all. I would return exactly to 
Benveniste's thesis. I'm not saying she's bad, maybe he's right, huh? 
And if I said the speech act -- follow me carefully -- if I said the speech 
act circulates and propagates, it moves, [74:00] 


but it moves between an "I" and a "you", I would add strictly nothing 
to Benveniste's thesis, and I could say Benveniste is right. 


I was saying, I see another point of view than that of Benveniste, 
which means that if the speech act is presented as circulating and 
propagating, it must circulate and propagate not between people 
already linked by the "I'-"you", but between ordinary people, 
unrelated, independent, isolated. [Pause] [75:00] At that point, there 
would be interaction. Interaction would therefore not be the 
relationship between pre-existing people, if only linguistically; 
interaction would be the relationship between isolated, independent, 
distant people. 


You will say, but that is not possible. Let's take a case. Petit (a) tells a 
story to petit (b), in the market, in a market, there, in a shop. Small 
(a) tells a story, story by small (b). [76:00] And then small (b) tells the 
same story, magnified, distorted, a little 
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transformed, to small (c). You will tell me, nevertheless, there is a 
common person to ensure the propagation; obviously that's not what 
interests me. What I call interaction is the relationship between (a) 
and (c), that is, between the two people as isolated, distant, etc. 


What happened between these two people who do not know each 
other? Something did not only happen between (a) and (b), between 
(b) and (c). Something happened between (a) and (c). This will be 
called spreading a [77:00] rumor. It's very interesting, a rumor. 


Is it by chance that talkies have taken a great interest in rumours? 
Personally, I believe that there has never been the slightest danger of 
confusion between the spoken word and the theatre. To take an 
interest in rumor phenomena, the theater is very, very incapable. I 
take three great films: “The Whole City Talks About It” [1926; "The 
Whole Town's Talking"] by [John] Ford, and the English terms, I dare 
not say them because I am tired of making you laugh. Here it is 
strictly the translation for once, it is not translating it, and then 
[78:00] the French title is a real translation. “The whole town is 
talking about it”, from Ford. “There are whispers in the city” [1951; 


"People Will Talk"] by [Joseph] Mankiewicz, and especially from the 
beginning of the talkie, we will come back to this, an incredible 
masterpiece, "M le maudit" [1931; Fritz Lang], and the rumor, the 
spread of the rumor, between independent people in "M le maudit". [ 
On interaction and rumor in these films, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 
294-296] 


What does it mean to spread rumor between independent people? 
Noél Burch, an excellent critic, who was very interested in Lang and in 
particular in "M le maudit", gives the following summary of this 
sequence. [ The reference to Burch which follows is in Cinema, theory, 
readings, ed. Dominique Noguez (Paris: Klincksieck, 1973), p. 235; see 
The Time-Image, p. 296] I ask you to listen carefully; I number, I 
number her, he doesn't number her because... [79:00] 


First, "a man reads aloud a police poster in front of which a crowd has 
gathered", "a man reads aloud a police poster in front of which a 
crowd has gathered ". There is already something that interests me a 
lot in there. The image shows us a poster. In the mute, what would I 
have? This would typically be what I called earlier “an inlay”. 
[Deleuze has not yet used this term] I would have "incrustation" of an 


image read in the image seen. Why does Lang feel the need for the 
man to read aloud? [Pause] [80:00] This is essential. Talking cinema, 
from its beginnings, will resume the old process of silent cinema: 
written incrustation in the seen image, incrustation to be read in the 
seen image, for example, the images of newspaper headlines, of the 
newspaper in the making . But you'll notice, I'm not saying in all 
cases, but in most cases, talkies recover because there is always a 
speaking voice, an auditory component to take up the inscription and 
to transform it from read heard. For example, the newspaper is 
avoided, so it is a read image 


[81:00] in the visual image, but immediately there are the newsagents 
running around shouting the news from the headline. It is as if, taking 
up the old process of the silent, the speaker felt the absolute need to 
reinvest it in the heard. So that's the first stage. [Pause] A man reads 
aloud to a police poster in front of which a crowd has gathered. 
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Second: “the same text continues in the form of a radio announcement 


[first, then in the form of the high reading of a newspaper] in the café 
that serves as the setting and where the overexcited customers end up 
coming to [82:00] hands”. [Pause] See, that's the second segment: the 
radio, this time a sound source, in the café, which reads the press 
release. But we hear it. And people are fighting in the cafe, arguing. 
Excited customers end up coming to blows. 


Third: One of the guys who was beaten accuses his assailant of being a 
"reputation defiler", third level. See, the propagation of the speech act 
and the transformation of the speech act, and there, on its circuit, on 
its circuit between characters isolated [83:00] from each other and 
independent, that is what matters to me. 


Fourth, no, “this sentence by which the scene is interrupted, rhymes” 
... ah well yes. 


Fourth: so there is the victim who has just said to the other "you are a 
reputation defiler", a new stage, "this sentence with which the scene is 
interrupted rhymes with ‘what a defamer" -- what a defamer, new 
avatar of the speech act -- "launched by a man whose apartment the 


police are searching on the strength of an anonymous letter" -- again, 
the scriptural element. 


So there it is again, a completely independent character, denounced 
by... See, there was the poster, [84:00] not only read but said aloud, 
heard. Then there was the radio and the café scene; then there was the 
police who searched the apartment on the strength of an anonymous 
letter, all these segments are independent. “Finally, when this man, 
unjustly suspected” —- whose apartment we search — “advances that the 
killer could be anyone in the street, this line introduces the last 
episode of the series: someone [a quidam ] gets roughed up by the 
crowd over a tragic misunderstanding" -- it's in another location in 
town. 


He must've, he must've stroked a little girl's hair, and everybody fell 
on him. 


See, it's this independent segment [85:00] through which, what's 
going on? I would say it's like a wave. A wave of what? Well, we will 
have to know what. As I am trying to define the speech act, I cannot 
say a speech wave. No, it's like a wave or several waves. [Pause] And 
between one and several waves, what can happen? A propagation can 
happen, propagation of the wave, [Pause] an opposition of two 
different waves can happen, [Pause] [86:00] some say: ah it's not that 
serious - - this is not the case in "M le maudit", but... - the others 
saying: yes, yes, it is very serious. 


Third case: an innovation can happen, an invention from two 
intersecting waves, a kind of phenomenon of invention that will give 
birth to a third. [Pause] It is this, it is these waves, as connecting 
independent characters, isolated from each other, that I propose for 
convenience to call "interaction". [Pause] [87:00] 


Is it just for convenience? I take another example, no longer the 
rumor, but the propagation of a rumor which "M le maudit" gives us, 
but another famous example in cinema: reading the newspaper. All 
this, at least recognize that these are not theatrical situations at all. In 
the theatre, I can see someone reading a newspaper. But the 
propagation of the diary, like the development of the rumor, is not 
possible in the theatre. 


Reading a newspaper, what happens? People who read the newspaper 
are independent 
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each other, [Pause] [88:00] and at the same time their belief is 
singularly reinforced by reading that there are others reading the 
same thing. [Pause] I would say that in reading the newspaper, there 
is an interaction between readers who do not know each other. 
[Pause] What are the airwaves then? I would define the speech act as 
[Pause] receiving and sending back a wave, either in the form of 
propagation, or in the form of opposition, or in the form of 
innovation. Wave of what? [89:00] As we have seen, waves of belief 
and desire. [ Break] 


Speech acts will therefore mark positions on the path of a wave of 
belief or desire, or of several waves of belief and desire, which 
confront independent individuals, isolated from each other. And you 
will say whether it is necessary to reestablish hinges between these 
individuals independent of each other, it does not matter. This is not 
what interests me because, at that moment, the hinges will only 
intervene as material conditions of possibility. [90:00] What is 
interesting is indeed the propagation of the speech act from (a) to (c), 
even if it implies (b) to be done, (a) and (c) not not knowing each 
other and (b) knowing (a) and (c). 


I wouldn't want to go too far there either, I'm just pointing out for 
those who are interested, that therefore a whole sociology at the 
beginning of the 20th century was formed, and strangely was formed 
in three countries at the same time, in three countries at the same 
time, and independently: in France, America and Germany. And this 
sociology has been called interactionist, interactionist, and it's famous 
for [91:00] things — I don't really remember them, I'm talking to you 
about them as I would talk to you about a novel, I'm not trying to 
everything to analyze interactionism because, once again, it's outside 
my subject -- In France, it finally merges with what can also be called 
a "microsociology". In France, it's Gabriel Tarde -- the enemy of 
[Emile] 


Durkheim, or rather it was Durkheim who was Tarde's enemy, because 
Tarde was a gentle man, who resented no one -- Gabriel Tarde, t-a-r-d- 
e, who is a very, very great sociologist; in America, [Robert E.] Park, 
p-a-r-k, which will give a long sequel called the Chicago school, the 
Chicago school; [Pause] in Germany, [92:00] a very strange and very 
dazzling author called [Georg] Simmel, s-i-two m-e-l. And all three 


claim interactionism. 


[ Deleuze had already spoken of Tarde in session 8, January 8, 1985, 
and he will come back to it in sessions 3 and 9 during the seminar on 
Foucault, November 5, 1985 and January 7, 1986; see also The Time- 
Image, p. 295, note 6, and A Thousand Plateaus, p. 267] 


And if I take the case of Tarde, what does that mean? Well, that 

always means... Doing microsociology, what does that mean? It is 
finding a situation that is neither mass sociology, [Pause] nor the 
psychology or interpsychology of people. And Tarde, for example, 


[93:00], I have a lot of esteem for him, Tarde for example, he says a 
very simple thing. There is Durkheim, you may remember, there is 
Durkheim who explains that we are surrounded by collective 
representations, and that is how we belong to society. These are 
collective representations, and there is a difference in nature between 
collective representations, the object of sociology, and individual 
representations, the object of psychology. And Tarde, he says no, no, 
that's not society, because that presupposes the society already made, 
but sociology, it cannot give itself the society already made, it must 
construct its object. And how to construct its object? At a micro level. 
You have to do microsociology. 


Thereupon he will be accused everywhere [94:00] of practicing 
psychology, but that is not true. 
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What is he doing ? He says, it is not the collective representations; 
what matters are beliefs and desires. And why does he say that? 
Because beliefs and desires are objects of an infinitesimal 
quantification. It's the microphone, namely they are inseparable from 
the waves: waves of beliefs, waves of desires that run through a 
determined environment. [Pause] These waves have like privileged 
points, [95:00] points of increase and decrease, when a wave 
propagates, when a rumor propagates or else dies out. They have 
points of opposition, when two opposite waves clash. They have 
points of invention, when a third wave is born. Hence Tarde's three 
main categories: propagation, opposition and invention. 


And Tarde very, very brilliantly, very brilliantly analyzes something 
like reading newspapers, the newspaper. It is a very unusual 
sociology. What happens when you... -- Originally from his profession, 
he was a justice of the peace, so he knows a lot about gossip, he's one 
of the greatest sociologists of criminal justice, [96:00] but at the level, 
always at the level of the little stories -- so obviously next to Marx, 
next to Durkheim, what is he saying? It's micro, it's microsociological 
work. He is accused of doing psychology, but not at all. What interests 
him are the waves of belief and desire as they are captured in 
identifiable speech acts. It is in this sense that I say: the act of speech 
makes us see interactions, interactions between, once again, isolated, 
distant, separated people. 


[ Pause] 


So that doesn't prevent you from saying to me: but in that, [97:00] 
you forget the main thing, namely it's easy to do microsociology since, 
by nature, we suppress the essential, namely the great collective 
representation or structure, namely the newspaper itself. This 
newspaper itself is an institution, it is a macro-institution. It does not 
delete, it does not delete at all. The structures, the social structures 
will remain. [Pause] Social situations will remain. [Pause] Only here, 
captured in the game of [98:00] interactions, these are literally the 
conditions of the interaction. These are the conditions of the 
interaction. You will tell me, but then what difference? It is the 
structure that counts, the conditions of the interaction, it is the 
structure, it is the nature of society, it is the structure. Well, no! 


And this is where he will have a funny idea. It is that the conditions of 
the interaction, that is to say the structure, tend in any case towards a 
kind of problematic point. The structure or the conditions of the 
interaction do not have a constituent use, are not constituent; they are 
regulative, that is to say, they always tend towards a problematic 
point. They always tend towards a problematic point, what? Hear, 
[99:00] in the visual field. I quote an American interactionist who 
seems to me to say it very well: the interaction remains structured by 
such conditions, structural conditions, but remains problematic during 
the action. It remains problematic during the action. 


Let's go back to "M le maudit". At the end of this whole sequence of 
rumor spreading, what do we see? We see something formidable: as if 
at the limit of entangled interactions, we see the killer, M, but we see 
him "seated from behind in primer", in weak primer, 


[Pause] [100:00] [Deleuze quotes Noel Burch's analysis, quoted 
above; see The Time-Image, p. 296], that is to say under the field of 
interactions. All interactions will tend towards a point, yes, but 
towards a point that will be problematic: where is the killer? Is this 
the killer? But what is the face of the killer? Reading the newspaper 
would also tend towards these points 
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problematic except, unless it is an opinion newspaper because the 
opinion newspaper presupposes, presupposes the news newspaper 
because the opinion newspaper, it constituted a whole. And its readers 
no longer read the newspaper as, as scattered readers of the 
newspaper; they no longer act as scattered readers; they formed a 
group, and therefore it is a second case. 


And Park, [101:00] him and the whole Chicago school, talk to us 
about what? It is a very curious thing, their sociology. He also speaks 
to us of rumor; he also tells us about reading the newspaper. He talks 
to us about the migrant. The interactions between the migrant and the 
civilization in which he arrives, the first major studies that founded 
American interactionism, were Polish migrants in certain cities of the 
United States, either the deviant, or else, or else -- as they've done a 
lot of studies on Chicago-type cities -- or the flaneur. See how well the 
flaneur responds to this [102:00] theme, the whole set of interactions 
between dispersed people, the walk in a city. At the limit, the Chicago 
school, it does things, alas, aesthetically less beautiful, but which are 
inspired, which would be at the limit inspired, by the great pages of 
Virginia Woolf: Mrs Dalloway's walk, all that. 


See how in a walk, strolling -- I don't like it, but I don't speak for 
myself -- but for those who like to walk in cities, city walkers, it's not 
at all the same thing that country walkers. City walkers are unhappy 
like everyone else in the countryside; they only have cows to see, and 
that doesn't interest them at all, that's not their thing. [Laughs] 
Besides, you recognize a city walker by the fact that, as soon as you 
put him in the countryside, he falls asleep, he no longer moves, 
[Laughs] he no longer walks at all. In literature you can distinguish: 
Henry Miller is a great city walker. 


You can't imagine Miller in the countryside -- yes, he retired to the 
countryside when he couldn't go out, when he couldn't walk, yes. — 


But the big city walkers, so there, they respond well to what I am 
trying to define very confusedly as interaction: they pass by, they 
enter a bistro, they see something. They see. 


There is a good current commentator who deals with interactionism in 
France and whose name is Isaac Joseph, he has written a lot of 
articles, he has written a book whose title you will be able to 
understand now, if calls The considerable passerby, The considerable 
passerby [Paris: Librairie des Méridiens, 1984]. It tries to explain 
interactionist concepts a bit, though. 


[104:00] But, a city stroller, it's amazing how he really follows waves. 


Curious, he is always there where something is happening, and he 
crosses, there, these passages which perpetually bring into play 
isolated characters, independent of each other, etc. Strolling in a city, 
good. 


Simmel, the foreigner, his great character, is the foreigner, and the 
flaneur is also a foreigner, he is a type of foreigner, he is a type of 
deviant: the foreigner, the deviant, conversationalist. [Pause] The 

coquette. [105:00] What is she doing, the coquette, in there 


? It is a rather curious typology, it is a typology. So, it sounds like 
simple psychology, if you take it as a character description; if you take 
it as a microsociological study, it is full sociology. I pass, I say, finally, 
to finish a few points on Simmel. He will show us his unity with 
others. 
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He tells us, what we see above all in a society is ultimately its 
structures and its contents. What are its contents called? Well, for 
example, it's interest, [Pause] 


economic, ideological, warlike, erotic, religious interests, etc., around 
which associations are formed, [Pause] [106:00] around which 
associations are formed. 


These associations, we can say that they are large associations that 
can be defined by their goal, by their interests. But, says Simmel, there 
is much more behind that that could only be defined by the game, of 


course, the game of interactions. And because, for associations to be 
possible, he says, there must in a certain way be a pleasure in the 
association for itself and that there be rules of the game. Association 
for itself, he will call 'sociability'. It is the micro-society. Sociability, 
[107:00] it includes both unsociability, the stranger who is badly 
received, whatever you want. But he says: imagine a society that is no 
longer defined by its contents, that is to say by its interests and its 
goals. [Pause] At first glance, these will be very superficial societies. 
And, he says, at that point, we must no longer speak of technique at 
the level of these societies, we must speak of play and art. The 
pleasure of being with; he launches the notion of “being with”. And 
there is no more content, there are no more interests, or rather, there 
will be a [108:00] game of interactions, or rather it is the game of 
interactions that will determine the interests provisional and 
provisional goals. 


What is this ? So he obviously gives his own example: conversation, 
conversation. This time around, there are no prior goals and interests 
in the conversation. 


It is, on the contrary, the interactions and the passage of the waves 
which will set only transitory goals, the goals of the game, the 
interests of the game. which is deepest in association, namely the form 
of [109:00] association independent of its contents. Sociability is the 
form of association independent of its content. It will come true in 
conversation and the rules of conversation which are like rules of 
language... 


[Pause recording] [1:49:17] 


Part 3 


... not pursuing a common goal. And, he says, where is this best 
achieved, the conversational society? It gets more serious: it's 
democracy. Democracy, he says, says Simmel, could only be defined 
by the importance of formal sociability as opposed to material 
associations. Namely, it would be an association of equals [Pause] 
[110:00] whose fundamental act would be conversation and the 
games of conversation, therefore, a form of sociability that is 
distinguished from social contents. 


This is where the coquette comes in. What is the coquette, for 
Simmel? I am going to read the passage to you, because it is 
charming... I would read it less, if... What does it say about the 
coquette? 


To hear it, the coquette -- that's what bothers me, it's in the same text 
-- the coquette would be the pure democrat, but... [Laughs] "If the 
erotic question between the sexes revolves around consent and 
refusal” -- that's association, that's sexual association, [111:00] yes or 
no, huh? - “If the erotic question between the sexes” -- there, there is 
struggle, interest, desires — “If the erotic question between the sexes 
revolves around consent and refusal... it is the very essence of 
feminine coquetry -- the text is written a long time ago, huh [Laughs] 
-- "it's the very essence of feminine coquetry to insinuate both consent 
and refusal, 
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to attract a man without it being decisive, and to repel him without 
depriving him of all hope. The coquette brings her seductive power to 
its peak by leaving the man in suspense, on the verge of achieving 
what he wants [112:00] without it becoming too serious for herself. 


So” -- this is where it becomes important — “So she shows in a playful 
way, she shows in a playful way, the form, the simple and pure form 
of the erotic choice, she shows in a playful way the simple and pure 
form of the erotic choice, and it can combine these two opposite poles 
in a coherent conduct”. [ The title of Simmel’s text is “Sociologie de la 
sociabilité”, Urbi III (1980), which Deleuze quotes in L’Image-Temps, 


p. 301, footnote 14; to verify this text, we offer the quotations from 


the text translated into English by Everett C. Hughes, "The Sociology 
of Sociability", American Journal of Sociology, vol 5, number 3 
(November 1949) pp. 254-261] \1 


You can complete. It can maintain the "yes" and the "no", because the 
dissociation of the " 
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yes” and “no”, “it’s yes or it’s no”, can only come from a social 
content, or from an erotic content, can only come from a content. But 
the very form of eroticism will bring out [113:00] the alternative of 
the "yes" and the "no" by maintaining the two aspects, the two sides of 
the alternative like two waves on which are situated, will locate the 
corresponding speech acts in an interactive system. "Thus, it shows by 
bantering the simple form, the form..." Indeed once again, in the name 
of its content, the erotic choice demands that we say "yes" or "no", but 
in the name of its form, the erotic choice implies on the contrary that 
one says neither "yes" nor "no". It is democracy. [Laughs] Yes, the 
coquette is the erotic democrat, huh? 


The same will be said of conversation. That's why in a conversation, 
[114:00] 


what is rude? Saying "I'm right", wanting to impose your opinion. That 
is very rude in a conservation. Never anyone, we don't do that; there 
are rules of the game, distances, comparisons, etc. And you see that 
what is important is that, each time, the interactions pass between 
people seized independently of the interests which would unite them 
or of the contents which would associate them. It is as independent 
people that the interaction takes place, as dispersed people. So that 
Benveniste's solution of the 

“T”-“you”, which implies the reciprocal dependence of the two people, 
cannot suit me. I feel pure interactionist for the needs of the cause, 
namely: the speech act is not defined by the prior relationship of "I" 
and "you", that is to say [115:00] of supposedly interdependent 
people. The speech act is defined by the interactions between people 
who are distant, isolated, having neither common interests nor 
common content, separated, distant, etc., and as such, separated, 
distant, etc. 


I would just like to read you the passage on ... [Pause] I can't find it 
anymore. Here it is: [Pause] [116:00] 


“Sociability creates, provided that we want it, a sociologically ideal 
world. In other forms of association, the lack of reciprocity is 


combated by the ethical imperative that governs them, and not by the 
intrinsic nature of the association. The world of sociability, the only 
one in which a democracy of equals is possible without fiction, is an 
artificial world" -- this is exactly what I meant by the denaturalized 
image - "is an artificial world, composed of human beings who have 
renounced the objective or purely personal aspects of their vital 
intensity or expansiveness, in order to produce between them a pure 
interaction, freed [117:00] from all parasitic material accent”. And he 
continues: "If the association is an interaction, it gives itself to be seen" 
-- well, I hadn't noticed - "it gives itself to be seen in its most 
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pure and most stylized, when it occurs between equals”. [Simmel, p. 
257] \2 Obviously, a relationship between unequals... But between 
equals in both senses of the word, that is to say between equals, that is 
to say not hierarchized by a social interest, but “equal” to the meaning 
also, not at all united by a prior relationship. 


Hence my only comment, I mean, this is all massively confusing. My 
goal is only, see that, if we give the first answer: what the auditory 
component of the visual image makes us see, [118:00] is a set of 
interactions, implied between isolated, separated people, as in the 
rumor of "M le maudit". There, we can clearly see what the speaking 
component brings new to the visual image. I say that the summarized 
sequence as I have just read it from "M le maudit" could not have been 
done, or could have been done only with a heavy, heavy... which 
convinced to give it up in advance, could not be done if there had not 
been speaking. You need the auditory component. What does she 
show us? All the interactions between the people involved. 


Where was it from? Hence then [119:00] -- I'm going to go very 
quickly huh, because... -- 


from where, from where, from where, from where. I take an example. 
I finished on that last time. I was telling you: we should look for 
examples where the same theme is treated, at the end of the silent and 
at the beginning of the spoken word. Me, I saw two of them -- well 
yes, I forgot to ask you: I had begged you to devote your Easter 
holidays to looking for others, but you would have told me if you had 
do. -- Let's take two themes, I see two: degradation [Pause] and 
collaboration, police-underworld collaboration. [Pause] [120:00] You 


find it in full in some unforgettable images of "The Strike" [1925] of 
Eisenstein. [Pause] The spies of the bosses are going to pull the people 
out of the barrels, out of their barrels, that is to say, the underclass, to 
break the strike. GOOD. I say, there, it would take long analyses, 
there, which have no interest. I say, see this film; it is mute, and it 
responds to the laws of the development of a situation in accordance 
with a scheme of action and reaction. There is a society that has a 
nature [121:00] -- capitalism 


-- the bosses have workers there, [Pause] and when the workers 
protest, the sub-proletariat is brought in, the sub-proletariat is dragged 
out of its barrels. It happened often in America, it happened often in 
Tsarist Russia; there is no longer a sub-proletariat in the USSR. Well, if 
there must be, I don't know. 


"M le maudit", let's go back to "M le maudit": in images even more 
famous than those I mentioned earlier. What is happening ? [122:00] 
There is the problematic point, since the interactions tend towards 
making us see a problematic point in the perceptual field. The 
problematic point is: where and who is M? Who is the killer of little 
girls 


? And There you go. Two points will form: the police and the 
underworld. [Pause] And it's Lang's great stroke of genius, which 
makes "M le maudit" one of the most beautiful films from the start of 
talkies. You remember: a sentence started in the place of the police is 
completed [123:00] in the place of the underworld. Of the type: “We 
should arrest him”, begins the chief of the police, and the leader of the 
underworld echoes: “arresting him has become essential for us”. 
Alright, and then it goes on like this. You will say to me: couldn't we 
do it without speaking it? At the level of an example, yes: there are 
visual rhymes. Couldn't we do it with visual rhymes? We will see later 
the problem of visual rhymes. In my opinion, you could only do it in 
the silent in action-reaction form. 
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But the interaction between the underworld and the police in a 
situation that is no longer a structural situation [124:00] -- that's not a 
structural situation, that's exactly what the Chicago School calls a 
"circumstantial situation" -- the underworld-police interaction in a 
circumstantial situation -- which is not to say that this collaboration is 


not very deep -- as it is between independent characters -- while the 
people of the barrels are absolutely not independent of the employers 
in the strike - there, it is the contribution of speaking. And then I feel 
more sure of myself to say -- sorry for making you look like all these 
abstractions, but, in my opinion, if I had set an example immediately, 
nothing could be learned from it, we wouldn't get nothing out of it -- 
namely, what I can conclude is, it seems to me, this is a typical case 
where [125:00] the speech act, as an auditory component of the visual 
image, does see in the visual image an interaction, and not a sequence 
of action-reaction. 


Second example: degradation. There, it is also interesting that certain 
members of the Chicago school took a great interest in degradation 
ceremonies. When you degrade, it's rare, but anyway, when you 
degrade someone, what, silent version: "The last of men" [1924] by 
[F.W.] Murnau. The doorman of a grand hotel, who has the keenest 
awareness of holding an enviable position, [126:00] quite remarkable, 
a key function of the grand hotel, the porter of the grand hotel, aging, 
will go from decline to forfeiture. He will go through a very big 
discussion of, no discussion, he will be insulted by -- in mute, there is 
a phonatory activity -- by the manager of the hotel, and will end up 
guardian of the sinks. You cannot cite a greater degradation than this 
degradation which takes a man from the admirable revolving door of 
a grand hotel to the sinking door of the sinks. And there, I insist on 
this, Murnau made all the rhymes: all the plastic rhymes, all the visual 
rhymes [127:00], between the game of the two doors, between... 
Those who have seen him know that is one of the greatest silent films. 
And I would say, literally, it goes downhill... And that's even why this 
film can do without subtitles; there are no subtitles in "The Last of 
Men", so much the slope goes down, action-reaction, action-reaction. 
All this, within the structure of the grand hotel. [ Break] 


That is to say, there is no problematic point; it is a constituent 
structure, it is inexpiable. At no time do we say to ourselves, [128:00] 
there is a problem, at no time. [ Break] 


The other example, at the beginning of talkies, "The Blue Angel" 
[1930] by [Josef von] Sternberg. It's an even more painful 
degradation since it concerns a teacher, [Laughs] a high school 
teacher, who has the keenest awareness of the importance of his 
profession, but who will be seduced by a bad woman, trained to 
become mountebank. [Pause] [129:00] And the bad woman and the 
director will go so far as to bring him back to the town where he 


worked as a teacher, to attract people, saying that at least it will bring 
back spectators, at the limit of abjection. He goes back to die in his 
class, that's it. [ Break] 


What's, what's special about it? What is special, we know it. 


Could the mute do that? Yes, at first glance, yes. There is by 
definition, there I speak by definition, there is something that the 
mute could not do. The question is, what does that entail, what they 
couldn't do? [130:00] It's the two cocoricos, the two famous cocoricos. 
For the first time, the professor breaks with the school and decides to 
follow the beloved woman, the dangerous Lola-Lola, and, in the 
wedding banquet, he pushes his famous cockroach which is like the 
way in which he gets himself admitted by the troupe. . And the actor 
is 
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tremendous ; there he lets out a timid crow at first, when he sees that 
it works, that everyone applauds him, tells him that he has a lot of 
talent, he launches a clearer crow, which is like the successful passage 
[131 :00] from the "high school" place to the "cabaret" place. 


And then it falls from degradation to degradation, from abjection to 
abjection. He returns to the city where the school is. We force him, he 
can't take it anymore, he's finished, he's finished. We force him by 
breaking eggs on his head in the middle of the show, to push back his 
croaking again, which he will obviously push in a completely different 
tone. There is a search for sound, there, which goes without saying. 
And this second cocorico, this time, presents the passage in the 
opposite direction, from the “cabaret” place to the “school” place, 
since, immediately after this second cocorico of abjection, it tries in 
passing [132:00] to strangle Lola-Lola, but, above all, he rushes into 
the street, and he is going to die in his class. 


If you add to this that the entire structure of the film is made in an 
empty place-occupied place, on one side and on the other, that is to 
say: silent place-noisy place, the noisy cabaret and even the box of 
noisy Lola-Lola, everyone passing by, and then Lola-Lola's dressing 
room empty, when she's gone, and there's already no one in the 
dressing room; likewise, the high school hall, the empty high school 


class, and the high school class -- inhabited, animated -- it seems to 
me that one will find confirmation that the two cocoricos form the 
interaction [133:00] of the two independent places, [Pause] high 
school-cabaret, which has not ceased to run throughout the film, and 
that it is the speech act -- it is in this sense that it must be treated as a 
speech act -- it's the speech act, the professor's croaking, which shows 
the interaction from one place to another, an interaction which this 
time -- see, that would almost confirm what I say -- this time it's not 
an interaction between independent, dispersed characters; it's an 
interaction in the same character, [134:00] an interaction in the same 
character. [ Break] 


So, almost, there, I conclude, no one can take it anymore. What I 
would like to conclude, even if you say things, you, a little, on this, I 
can express my schema, my second schema a little better. The first 
stage of talkies in no way introduced an audiovisual image to the 
cinema. It was none of his business, and besides, he couldn't have 
imagined it. On the other hand, it introduces an auditory [135:00] 
component into the visual image. However, a visual image with an 
auditory component is not an audiovisual image. It has, among its 
components, sound. Therefore, the auditory component introduced 
into the visual image has an effect on the visual image: it makes us see 
the interaction, it makes us see the interactions. [ Break] 


Consequence on the other side: as the interactions are seen, the visual 
image as visual begins to become [136:00] visible. In other words -- I 
push, but that I could only justify next time — the image... no, not the 
image... the heard component makes one see, the heard component 
makes one see and not only makes one see , but -- we'll see, it remains 
to be dealt with next time -- sees itself and is seen itself. [Pause] And, 
conversely, [Pause] the visual image, suddenly, tends to become 
readable for its own account as visual. [Pause] [137:00] There you go. 
Are there any comments? 


A student: ... when I say I'm right, convincing is fruitless... 
Deleuze: Not only is convincing is fruitless, but convincing is rude, is 


badly brought up. 


Who has ever wanted to convince? Yeah, yeah, not only infertile, but 
it's gross, what, unless there is an interest. Yes, in a content company, 
in a content association: 
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the lawyer, he has an interest in convincing, it's his job, yes, yeah. But, 
in a course, for example, which is part of pure sociability, there is no 
[158:00] interest in convincing. [ Break] 


Garavito? Is he there, [Edgar] Garavito? Yeah, you come see me! [ 
End of recording] [2:18 
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Notes 


1/ Georg Simmel: “If the erotic question between the sexes turns 
about consent or denial (whose objects are naturally of endless variety 
and degree and by no means only of strictly physiological nature), so 
is it the essence of feminine coquetry to play hinted consent and 
hinted denial against each other to draw the man on without letting 
matters come to a decision, to rebuff him without making him lose all 
hope. The coquette brings her attractiveness to its climax by letting 
the man hang on the verge of getting what he wants without letting it 
become too serious for herself; her conduct swings between yes and 
no, without stopping at one or the other. She thus playfully shows the 
simple and pure form of erotic decision and can bring its polar 
opposites together in a quite integrated behavior.” “The Sociology of 
Sociability », American Journal of Sociology, vol 5, numéro 3 
(novembre 1949) p. 258. 


2/ Georg Simmel: “Sociability creates, if one will, an ideal sociological 
world, for in it-so say the enunciated principles-the pleasure of the 
individual is always contingent upon the joy of others; here, by 
definition, no one can have his satisfaction at the cost of contrary 
experiences on the part of others. In other forms of association such 
lack of reciprocity is excluded only by the ethical imperative which 
govern them but not by their own immanent nature. This world of 
sociability, the only one in which a democracy of equals is possible 
without friction, is an artificial world, made up of beings who have 
renounced both the objective and the purely personal features of the 
intensity and extensiveness of life in order to bring about among 
themselves a pure interaction, free of any disturbing material accent. 
... If association is interaction at all, it appears in its purest and most 


stylized form when it goes on among equals.” 


“The Sociology of Sociability », American Journal of Sociology, vol 5, 
numéro 3 (novembre 1949) p. 257. 


